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HONOLULU, HAWAII, AUGUST, 1927 


THE JULY CONFERENCE OF THE INSTITUTE 
OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 


At Honolulu, July 15-29, 1927 


The second biennial Conference of the Institute of Pacif.c Relations 
came to the end of its two-week session in Honolulu on July 28, 1927. 
The sense of the gathering at its close was one of definite advance; not 
of accomplishment in its usual meaning of a goal attained, but of hearten- 
ing progress beyond the beginnings of the 1925 meeting. 

This year nine national groups located or having vital interests in 
the Pacifie area met through unofficial representatives around the dis- 
cussion tables of the Conference. These Conference members numbered 
one hundred and thirty-six, five each from Australia and New Zealand, 
fifteen from Canada, fourteen each from China and Great Britain, three 
each from Korea and the Philippines, eighteen from Japan, and forty- 
four from the United States of America. The Hawaiian Council pre- 
sented fifteen members. 

President Ray Lyman Wilbur of Stanford University, California, 
again presided over the general sessions of the Conference and the 
meetings of the Pacific Council. The Conference agenda covered a wide 
range of questions vital to the existence of Pacific peoples. These sub- 
jects were developed principally in informal round table discussions, 
based upon the results of research presented in the form of data papers 
by the various groups and circulated among the members in advance of 
the sessions. The day-to-day program for the two weeks is available in 
this issue of the News Bulletin. 

The opening statements made on behalf of the national groups attend- 
ing the Conference form the content of this number of the Bulletin. 
These statements sought to give an adequate resumé of conditions in 
Pacific countries since the 1925 Conference, thus painting in the back- 
ground against which discussions of present and future were to proceed. 

Seven of these addresses are reprinted herewith; others will follow 
in the next issue. 
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THE VIEWPOINT OF AUSTRALIA ON PACIFIC AFFAIRS 


By HON. F. W. EGGLESTON 
Formerly Attorney General and Minister of Railways for Victoria. 


Opening statement made before the General Session of the Institute of Pacific Relation 
Conference, Honolulu, Hawaii, July 16, 1927. 


In speaking on behalf of the Australian delegation, I want in the firs 
place to say that we regard it as a great privilege to be participating jy 
the Conference and to collaborate with the many distinguished men ani 
women who are gathered here to further the objects of this Institute. 
The beautiful spot in which we meet stimulates our imagination and ep. 
courages those aspirations of mutual good will which must be present if 
these objectives are to be realized. Even if the Institute were unable ty 
succeed at once, the friendships which we make here will remain assets 
out of which good must grow. There has never been any doubt about 
Australian interest in the aims of this organization. Australia is a lonely 

‘ outpost in the most isolated area of the world. We are attempting to 
build up a society based on the institutions that we have inherited. Ow 
isolation and our aspirations combine to make us acutely conscious of our 
environment. More than most young nations we have a sense of interna. 
tional tendencies and possibilities. We realize our interest in the Pacific 
and the movements which are likely to take place among the peoples sur. 
rounding that ocean. 

In this address, I am endeavoring to interpret to the Conference the 
aspirations of the Australian people and the ideas which are generally 
held as to the way in which the Pacific problems relevant to us should be 
solved. But of course such interpretation can only be an approximation. 
Australians do not all think alike. I will give my view as to general 
tendencies in which the group is in general accord. There will, of course, 
be many Australians who would hold different opinions. Members of 
the groups in Australia differ among themselves. It is, I think, necessary 
to emphasize the unofficial character of Australian representation here. 
I have no official position. I emphasize this because lists of member, 
with an unfortunate reference to an unhappy past in which I was a 
politician, have referred to offices which I held in the State of Victoria. 
But I have never had any official connection with the handling of foreign 
affairs. I speak therefore not as an official or politician, not even as an 
ex-official or ex-politician, but as a student and citizen. Finally, I have 
endeavored to make this statement of the Australian point of view as 
comprehensive as possible. I have endeavored to give a reasoned account 
of our attitude—an attitude which either has our individual support or 
at any rate is believed by me to be the only attitude which the Australian 
people will support as a whole. In doing this I have covered a large field 
and have had to condense severely. I am afraid that this may possibly 
give my paper a dogmatic tone. Such an impression would be mis- 
leading. I have had to make my: statements in a summary way but in 
doing this I don’t wish to suggest that we do not realize that they are 
controversial or that we are not prepared to discuss them in the freest 
and most candid manner. 

It is frequently said that the Pacific is the area in which the next 
war will take place. In my opinion such a statement is as misleading 8 
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it is mischievous. No war is inevitable. The Pacific has problems of 
‘mmense complexity. On the other hand there are factors in the Pacific 
situation which ean be used to secure peaceful solutions. Pacific nations 
are widely separated by the ocean. They are not crewded together like 
European countries. Do not let us argue from European analogies or 
be dominated by a European psychology in these matters. The spacious- 
ness of the Pacifie is a factor of safety. If there is no bankruptcy of 
statesmanship, the Pacifie should be made an area pacific in fact as well 
as name. 

The objective of Australian policy should be Peace. I will even admit 
that it is necessarily pacific. War in the Pacific cannot be of advantage 
to Australia. Australia is a sincere member of the League of Nations, 
and is willing to act up to the obligations involved in its membership. It 
is also, I believe, the universal sentiment of Australians that their rela- 


E tionship with the British Empire should remain unimpaired. We believe 


that the British Empire has been and is one of the greatest agencies for 
World Peace. The Empire has a form of organization which is puzzling 


| to plain men like myself, although its subtleties afford special satisfaction 


to constitutional lawyers and students of political science. But whatever 
it may be, it is in my opinion the overwhelming feeling in Australia that 
we should cooperate with the British Government in formulating com- 
mon policy. It might be a disturbing influence in the relations of Pacific 
nations, and in the discussion of them in a conference like this if it were 
believed that British and Australian policy were likely to pursue different 
courses, and that Australia could be diverted into different affiliations. 
In my opinion that could not take place. 

As a member of the League of Nations, Australia undertook a definite 
share of responsibility in accepting the mandate for certain Pacific 
islands. In our opinion and in the opinion of the Mandate Commission 
it has acted up to the obligations involved. These territories are managed 


| primarily in the interests of the natives, it being thought that economic 


development is definitely favorable to native interests, provided these 
interests are carefully safeguarded. I am not concerned to deny that 
criticisms have been made of our management. I have been a free critic 
myself. The critical spirit in these things is acute in Australia and I 
think it can be asserted with truth that the right course has only to be 
demonstrated for it to be adopted. One vexed point has been the applica- 
tion of the shipping laws of the Commonwealth to the territory so as 
to treat voyages there on the basis of coastal trade. This was terminated 
in 1925. The demand of other alien races to be permitted in the territory 
is one that should be decided in the interest of the native race. It should 
be the objective of policy to maintain the native races in their homeland 
and develop them to a higher stage. 

The expropriation and sale of German properties in the Pacific has 
now been completed. Difference of opinion may exist as to the justice 
of expropriation, and the manner in which it and the sale was carried 
out, but Australia, I believe, acted within the limits authorized by the 
treaty and according to the methods of strict business dealing. It was 
freely asserted at one time that certain interests would be favored. This 
suspicion has, I think, not been justified. 

The main problem before the Australian people is an internal one, 
that of the development of our continent. I have hope that peace in 
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the Pacific will enable us to concentrate on this problem. It is no simple 
task. Some people appear to believe that Australia is a kind of vacuum 
into which the human race would rush if it were permitted. This is not 
correct. It is not a country which at the present stage is capable of 
absorbing large numbers of people in a short time. Its settlement prob. 
lems are special and are complicated at every stage by difficulties of 
climate, soil, power and markets. The early navigators found it uninvit. 
ing and no attempt was made to settle it for two centuries after it was 
first discovered. Australia as it exists was built up by the pioneering 
genius of a British people and the almost unlimited supplies of British 
capital which enabied these pioneering problems to be settled. The gold 
discoveries were a temporary factor in this economic development, and 
the Merino sheep, improved by the Australian breeder, a permanent one. 
It is commonly believed that this settlement is unduly retarded and that 
other people could develop the country quicker. This is not true. About 
one-third of the continent has less than a ten-inch rainfall. Of this area 
a large proportion is practically useless and has no inhabitants. The re. 
maining area under 10 inches produces a large quantity of wool which is 
a very considerable proportion of the wealth of Australia. Here the 
Merino sheep is held in large flocks ranging over vast areas, involving 
an amount of labour which is trifling. Settlement requires large amounts 
of capital owing to climatic risks. It is not a problem for the poor 
immigrants. The population in the area of Australia where the rainfall 
is under 10 inches is 24,000. No intensification of pastoral industry, the 
only industry possible, could add appreciably to this number. Coloured 
labour is considered by some people indispensable in cases where tropical 
agriculture is undertaken. Curiously enough although one-third of Aus- 
tralia is in the tropies, agriculture is impossible for climatic reasons in 
most of that area, and is only carried on with success in a few patches 
on the east coast of Queensland. Here white labour is used with satis- 
factory results though as a fact the industries are heavily protected in 
various ways. 

It is said that our social and industrial standards are unduly high and 
retard settlement by making it unduly expensive. On the other hand 
those standards constitute the main attraction to the immigrants. The 
parts of Australia within the temperate zone capable of agricultural 
development consist of a large area on the east and southeast corner of 
the continent and another on the southwest corner. This rarely extends 
to as much as 400 miles from the coast. 

A comparison of the area in Australia having an agricultural climate 
with that of the United States is interesting. The latter country has 
2,400,000 square miles of such land of which one-third has a rainfall of 
over 40 inches. ‘The Australian land of similar climate is 715,000 square 
miles of which 80,000 has a rainfall of over 40 inches. The land in the 
United States is probably richer on the whole and the rainfall more 
reliable. Under the circumstances the Australian development cannot be 
regarded as unsatisfactory. The area of unutilized agricultural land is, 
according to Professor Griffith Taylor, far higher in the United States 
than in Australia. 

The sort of development of which Australia is capable in the future 
is a normal expansion of the present population by improvement in 
methods, by means of careful scientific research, by evolving industrial 
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possibilities. For this development it is necessary that large increases of 
capital shall be provided either by immigrants, by the savings of the 
present population, or by borrowing from wealthier countries. The 
question as to whether a rate of increase of population is sufficient 
must be judged by comparison with other nations, remembering that the 
possible rate of increase is a function of the present number. Looked 
at from this point of view the rate of development of Australia is more 
than satisfactory. It has one of the highest increase rates in the world. 
The natural increase is 1.5%. The increase by immigration is .5% mak- 
ing a total of 2%. This is quite a remarkable result and is, as it seems 
to me, a sufficient answer to those who accuse us of retarding increase 
by immigration restrictions, or suggest that other nations could accelerate 
the increase. Scientific observers in Australia believe that this rate of 
increase cannot be largely accelerated without courting failure and con- 
sequent retardation. 

Australians feel strongly that as they have, by their own efforts, 
created a prosperous and unique Commonwealth, out of elements which 
have been difficult and were considered unpromising, they are entitled to 
control its growth in the future for the people which built it up and to 
develop it so that their traditions and institutions can be preserved. 

It does not seem necessary to defend the proposition that a nation 
is entitled to build up its population of the elements which it thinks best, 
for such an aspiration is generally acknowledged as legitimate or is, at 
any rate, practised wherever it is thought necessary. It was the policy 
of the United States at a stage when the menace of a competing race 
was trifling owing to the large population already established. After 
the experience of the last century in Europe, it would be a foolhardy act 
to guide world development in such a way as to leave room for racial 
conflict in new countries. We proceed on the assumption that the 
development we have started will be continued under the same condi- 
tions. Immigration from Great Britain is assisted, that from some 
European countries is controlled under a quota system but, generally, it 
may be said that our policy is direeted to prevent the flooding of Aus- 
tralia by immigrants whom it would be impossible to assimilate in a 
reasonable period of time. I repeat what has often been said before 
that this policy is not based upon ideas of race superiority or race 
prejudice though race prejudice of an acute kind might speedily develop 
if immigrants with very different points of view were permitted to enter. 
Our policy is based partly on the idea that our economie standards can 
not be maintained if we have to compete with people having very dif- 
ferent standards. But it must also be realized that the urge for demo- 
eracy is the desire to govern oneself according to the ideas and through 
the institutions one holds in common with one’s neighbors. This is what 
self-government meens to the average man. If he finds himself asso- 
ciated with strangers who will insist, if they obtain a majority, on the 
dominance of ideas radically different, his views on democracy and his 
political methods will change. As a rule he determines that the other 
group will not dominate and so conflict is started. The tendency towards 
democratic institutions is then, I believe, generally associated with a 
tendency to segregate into groups having similar ideas and institutions. 

We are bound, in my opinion, to give full rights of citizenship and of 
economic development to all who are admitted. There is a corresponding 
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duty, however, on the immigrant to accept full citizenship, assume a new 
loyalty and cooperate for the common good. Allegiance to the old state 
and the tendency to form separate enclaves should, in my opinion, be 
abandoned. In Australia the principle of giving full citizenship to qlj 
immigrants is very nearly complete. There are but few instances jp 
which discrimination still exists and a great advance has been made 
during the last few years. Details of the present position and of the 
agreements which control immigration with several countries are avail. 
able in the Australian group room. 


Another ideal of the Australian people is for a balanced economy, and 
we seek to secure this by protective tariffs. This is challenged by those 
who say that the raw materials of Australia should be available for the 
world and our markets open. As a matter of fact the protective policy 
has not up to the present made an appreciable difference to our export 
of raw materials, and would only do so if our poliey resulted in a large 
shift of population to Australia. In such a case, of course, a larger share 
of our own materials would be consumed on the spot. But if this took 
place our policy would surely have served a useful purpose. If the popu- 
lations could be readjusted, and grouped, more nearly around the re. 
sources of the world, the world would be more stable. But in any case, 
whether our policy could be justified on high grounds or not, there is an 
irresistible urge for a balanced economy. The idea of a continent devoted 
entirely to primary industry and politically controlled by the farmer is 
not palatable to the majority of Australians. Under such a regime the 
population would rapidly become stationary. It would be a poor market. 
The ratio of exports to production would reach to about 80 to 90%. 
Australian economie life would not be self-determined. It would depend 
on circumstances beyond our own control. Protection is a erude instru- 
ment liable to all sorts of abuse, but it is an effective instrument of 
economic integration. It involves sacrifice, but tends to produce a 
balanced economy. Only with such an economy do we believe that we 
could increase our population at the present rate. I am not concerned 
to deny that our present tariff is defeating itself by its exaggeration 
and universality. Where everybody is protected, nobody is benefited. 
There is a definite movement in my opinion towards a lower and more 
effective tariff. 


I am aware that the interest of the Conference is not very much 
centered upon the subjects which I have mentioned. The problem we 
will be chiefly considering is how China is to settle her own problems. 
On this I am afraid that we cannot offer any contributions. There are 
many distinguished people here who know how it should be done, and 
we hope to listen and profit by the debate. There is only one small 
caveat which I should like to put in and that is, that this is not merely 
an Institute of Far Eastern relations, but a wider one for all Pacific 
relations. I ask that the wider aspect shall not be lost sight of in dis- 
cussing the most important and the most engrossing subject of China. 
I would also suggest that a solution of some Far Eastern questions may 
be found in the Islands of the Pacific. I would be very much disappointed 
if this Institute did not provide for research and discussion on the de- 
velopment of the Pacific Islands and the ethnology of Pacific races. 
Tropical disease, the agricultural and developmental problems of the 
islands are questions of the utmost importance for this Institute. I have 
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dwelt in this paper very largely on Australia’s problems because I con- 
sidered that in doing so I was faithful to the Institute idea. Our Com- 
monwealth, however, has many other interests. It has in particular 
carried out a series of most interesting experiments in advanced de- 
mocracy. The aim or ideal of this movement may be summed up as an 
attempt to emphasize and exalt the human factor in social, economic and 
political life, to protect it from exploitation, liberate it from old customs 
and dominations and promote its freedom and happiness. A number of 
experiments have been tried which older schools of thought condemn. 
Many of these, however, are being imitated in other parts of the world. 
The offices of government are, not only theoretically, but actually, open 
to all sections of the community. The working man has had a consider- 
able share of political power and is responsible to some extent for our 
Commonwealth as it now exists. There is radical difference of opinion in 
Australia as to various phases of this development. But there is an agree- 
ment, | think, as to our ideal and there is little doubt as to our freedom, 
happiness and prosperity. What is needed at the present time is a 
careful survey of our political and economic development, a scientific 
appraisal of the result of our experiment, a comparison with results in 
other countries and a judgment of their value. For such a survey the 
criticism of thinkers of all nations is needed. It is a most pleasing 
feature of this Institute that the prosperity, the policy, the special de- 
velopments, and the ideals of each Pacific country are the interest of all. 
The Australian membership hopes that one happy result of these meet- 
ings will be an increased interest in our Commonwealth and that the 
memories of this beautiful spot, of the hospitalities received here and 


the friendships made may be renewed through the visits of members of 
this Conference to Australia. 


CANADA AND PACIFIC RELATIONS 


By GENERAL SIR ARTHUR CURRIE, G. C. M. G., K. C. B. 
President and Vice Chancellor, McGill University 


Opening Statement made before the General Session of July 16, 1927 


lt is my proud privilege this morning to supplement the exceilent 
statement submitted by Mr. John Nelson in 1925, setting forth the in- 
terest Canada has in all those objects for the achievement of which this 
Institute of Pacific Relations was formed. 

Every nation and civilization exists for the purpose of making a dis- 
tinctive contribution all its own to the whole of human history. My 
country believes that it can make a contribution to the settlement of 
Pacifie problems, but the nature of its contribution is determined by 
certain interesting features in the life and history of the Canadian people. 

In the first place, Canada is perhaps the first political community— 
certainly the first political community drawn on a large scale—to achieve 
national autonomy without a revolution or war of any kind. This fact 
is of fundamental importance to anyone who would understand the spirit 
of the Canadian people. As a result of this fact, the people of Canada 
entertain, at the present beginning of their national history, no ancient 
grudges, prejudices or bitternesses of any kind. Hatred or jealousy of 
other nations find no place in their national sentiments or in their 
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patriotism to their own country. The people of Canada are clearly coy. 
scious of this fact, and are determined to make it a keynote of thei 
national history. Hence our interest in the League of Nations, and the 
propriety of our participation in this Conference. 

Canada has been schooled in peace. Within her borders two races 
French and Anglo-Saxons, with centuries of antagonisms, centuries of eop. 
flict, left behind, live together in peace and harmony, each maintaining 
its own language, its own traditional religion, its national customs and 
its civil law. Membership in the British Commonwealth of Nations has 
taught international co-operation, while the hundred years of peace op 
our three thousand miles of United States border has been a practieal 
demonstration of the possibilities of sympathetic contact without loss of 
national identity. The existence of this three thousand miles of frontier 
unprotected by a fortress or unguarded by a single sentry has profoundly 
influenced the consciousness of the Canadian people and is itself the 
world’s most significant prophecy that force may be replaced by mutual 
good will. 

Canada’s loyalty to, and affection for the Motherland, her proud and 
happy relations with all other parts of the Empire, her intimacy with 
and unvarying and unflinching friendship for her great and powerful 
neighbour, the United States of America, the presence of inter-racial 
problems and traditions within her own borders, her peculiar geo- 
graphical position and formation, forming as it does an international 
highway between the Occident and the Orient, between Europe and Asia, 
are all factors conspiring to create among the people of Canada an inter. 
national sentiment and sympathy of profound importance and promise. 

There have always been writers and critics like Goldwin Smith of 
honoured and respected memory who have maintained that this Canadian 
venture in Nation-making is impossible and doomed to failure. The Cana- 
dian people, however, are determined to achieve it and the sixty years 
of remarkable progress, since the union of the Canadian provinces was 
first designed clearly indicate at present that the attempt will prove 
successful. 

With the development of Pacific trade, which bids fair soon to rival 
that of the Atlantic, North America becomes the center of the world’s 
commerce, and Canada lies closest to Asia and to Europe. This gives to 
her Pacific seaboard a significance highly important and not always fully 
appreciated. On it she has one of the finest climates in the world, and 
innumerable harbours of magnificent proportions. Immediately behind 
the coast line lie the mountain areas with their uncaleulated natural re- 
sources in timber, coal, gold, silver, lead, in water power, in great agricul- 
tural areas in the valleys, while behind and beyond these mountains lies 
perhaps the world’s greatest northern food-producing hinterland. 

The center of population and industry in Canada will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to move westward. Witness the fact that last year nearly 50,000,000 
bushels of wheat were shipped ont of Vancouver Harbour to the markets 
of Europe and the Orient, whereas five years ago such shipments were 
unknown. Merchants of British Columbia and the prairie provinces are 
beginning largely to import their merchandise via the Panama Canal. In 
fact our trade in the Pacific is vastly on the increase. Two-thirds of 
Canada’s imports, and approximately one-half of her exports are with 
countries bordering on the Pacific. With New Zealand and Australia, 
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Canada shares the leading position among all nations of the world in per 
capita foreign trade, more especially in export. 

While a large portion of the above mentioned trade is with the United 
States, there has nevertheless been a very rapid growth during the post- 
war period in Canada’s commerce with other Pacific countries, notably 
China, Japan and the two Australasian Dominions. Our exports to China 
during 1926 amounted to nearly one-half the total for the whole preceding 
fifty years. In spite of present unsettled conditions, there is every 
prospect of China ’s becoming in the near future one of our greatest export 
markets. Japan is our third greatest foreign customer. Several factors 
have contributed materially to this commercial progress. The excellent 
trans-Pacifie steamship services, not the least of which is that provided by 
the Canadian Pacifie Railway, has helped to draw attention to Canada’s 
strategie position on the shortest and most direct water route from Asia to 
North America and Europe. 


The terminal facilities at Vancouver which were provided for the 
Panama Canal route have also served for the increasing wheat and flour 
requirements of China and Japan. 


Since our last Conference, Prince Rupert has also become prominent 
as a grain port for the Far East, being as it is, one day’s sailing nearer the 
Orient than any other North American terminus. The trade between 
Canada and Japan and China has one distinct advantage which encourages 
the belief that it will continue to grow to much greater proportions, name- 
ly: that it is non-competitive as far as the respective parties are concerned. 
The commodities imported from the Far East do not compete with our 
home industries, with the possible exception of egg products, while Cana- 
dian hard wheat, lumber, news print, zinc, lead, silver and nickel will be 
needed in increasing quantities in the progressive industrialization of the 
Orient, notably China. 


And now let me proceed to the much misunderstood attitude of Canada 
towards unrestricted immigration from Oriental countries. To appreciate 
how dearly the Canadian people cherish their heritage, it is necessary to 
outline briefly their hard struggle in the making of a nation. 

We are celebrating this year in Canada the sixtieth Anniversary of 
Confederation. Now sixty years, while long in the life of the individual, 
is a relatively short period in the life of a nation and so our Dominion 
is a comparatively young land. 

Every student of history knows that the Dominion of Canada was 
formed in 1867 by the union of the three British Provinces in North 
America, Canada, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. The other provinces 
now in the Dominion joined later. 


The dream of Confederation before its ultimate realization was a long, 
long dream. Britain lost in 1776 the chief part of her eighteenth century 
Empire. Britain did not lose thereby her place in the North American 
continent. The American colonies determined to try their experiment of 
autonomy in separation from the Empire, but the colonies that now form 
Canada resolved to try the experiment of free self government within 
the Empire and under the British flag. It was a new experiment in 
nation-making, this attempt to establish a free national government in 
the parts of Britain overseas, to secure essential autonomy and at the same 
time to retain membership in the larger British Commonwealth. 
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It was a difficult task because of widely scattered parts, the diversity 
of the peoples and institutions, the barriers of language and the differene 
of nationality and creed. The idea had long existed, but difficulties 
always stood in the way of its fruition. There was the Rebellion of 1837 
which attempted to secure by force the system of responsible government 
which the provinces had hoped to secure by peaceful means. Lord Durham 
was sent from England soon after to investigate the problem and suggest 
a remedy. Even he had little faith in confederation, and another quarter 
of a century was to elapse before such a dream became a reality. 

Those were twenty-five troubled years in Canada’s making of a nation. 
There was much violent friction between the so-called ‘‘Patriots’’ and the 
so-called ‘‘Reformers,’’ principally over the Rebellion Losses Bill. There 
were riots and the burning of the parliament buildings in Montreal. There 
was obvious disruption in the sparsely settled provinces which, because 
of their scanty population and proximity to a rapidly growing and power. 
ful neighbour, could ill afford disunion. There was economic depression, 
resulting from Britain’s changed policy regarding trade with the colonies, 
The ‘‘hungry forties’’ forced the cancellation of the preferential privileges 
The maintenance of British connection was seriously threatened. The 
bonds of Empire were severely tried, and the Annexation Movement ap. 
peared, supported by hundreds of Canada’s most influential citizens—all 
of British descent. 

There was the further trade depression caused by the non-renewa! o! 
the Reciprocity Treaty with the United States. There was the unfriendly 
attitude of the Northern States, victorious after the Civil War—unfriendly 
because of Brifain’s alleged sympathy with the South. 

The man from Nova Scotia was a foreigner in New Brunswick, much 
more so in Ontario. A custom’s barrier, a tariff wall around each colony 
kept out the intruding trader. Then came political deadlock between 
Upper and Lower Canada, caused largely by the difference of race and 
creed and language, and the bitterness of parties. 

The Mother Country was indifferent. Statesmen complained that 
Canada had no constitution, but the dicta of the ever-changing occupants 
of Downing street. Sections of the press were bitterly hostile to the idea 
of confederation, and altogether there were years of struggle and opposi- 
tion not unmixed with bitterness. The road was one of innumerable pit- 
falls, but triumph finally came and confederation finally emerged. 

It is in the light of this historical perspective that one must approach 
that phase of its evolution which has to do with the relations of Canada 
with the Orient in the matter of immigration. Canada’s Oriental relations 
are not to be judged apart from the main current of Canadian history, and 
the point to be emphasized above all others in this Conference, is that the 
history of Canada is so utterly unlike that of the Orient as to make com- 
parisons difficult to appreciate fairly. 

This year is only the sixtieth year of Confederation. Imagine how 
little that brief period means in the milleniums of China. Yet in this 
brief period we have had not only to win for confederation half a con- 
tinent, we have had to work out with variant strains of people, especially 
the French and English nationalities, those institutions of liberty and 
freedom which will also preserve our heritage. 

The question of Oriental immigration is a part of this problem. There 
is a natural and inevitable reluctance—a definite and instinctive recoil 
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from the possibility of the creation in our midst of unassimilable units 
socially and culturally connected with a heritage in which the rest of the 
pation has no part. 

Whatever there is of difficulty in racial relations is to be considered 
not on the basis of race antipathy or race prejudice despite what state- 
ments may be made to the contrary. There is a real concern in Canada 
for the maintenance of those traditions and institutions for which our 
people struggled through long and weary years, and which embody what 
they now hold most dear. Just how far the intermingling and intermarry- 
ing of races of different colors and civilizations should be permitted in 
any one community is something that can only be amicably settled by long 
and patient periods of trial and error. 

The people of Canada—particularly the people of British Columbia— 
naturally fear that if the door on the Pacific were thrown wide open to 
the people of the Orient serious difficulties and dangers might result in 
the future. 

It is obvious too from what I have said of the peculiar formation of 
Canada, of its history and experiences, that her people must remain in- 
tensely loyal, man to man, from sea to sea, if the Canadian venture in 
nation-making is to prove successful. Should any one distinctive group 
be allowed to settle too largely in any one Province, the result, we honestly 
fear, might prove disastrous and the whole difficult undertaking brought 
to failure. Let me in closing my remarks on this question of immigration 
repeat that none of Canada’s distinctive aims and purposes is based on 
jealousy or dislike of other nations. I must add that the Gentlemen’s 
Agreement, which regulates the incoming of Japanese, has been most 
faithfully observed, not only in the letter, but in the spirit of the arrange- 
ment. The fact that the 400 quota has been materially reduced by mutual 
agreement, does not alter the good feeling which exists between the two 
countries. Canada has not forgotten the 200 Japanese who served with dis- 
tinction in the Canadian Forces during the war. 

Let me now make brief reference to Canada’s cultural contacts with 
the peoples of the Orient. While Canadian churches for over fifty years 
have carried on missionary activities in the Far East, have established 
schools, colleges and hospitals in Japan, Korea and China, it is only in the 
last few years that the cultural assets of these countries have begun to be 
appreciated in Canada. The Gest Chinese Research Library at McGill 
University, while containing only thirty-five thousand volumes at present, 
is nevertheless one which rivals those of the British Museum and the Con- 
gressional Library at Washington. Every effort is being made to render 
it as complete as any outside of China. 

In addition to this, the Royal Museum associated with the University 
of Toronto contains one of the finest collections of Chinese Art in exist- 
ence, especially of the Ming and pre-Ming periods. The organization of a 
School of Chinese Studies at McGill University is a further indication of 
the growing interest in the old cultures and in the present progress of 
Oriental nations. 

And now 1 come to my final point. A very important phase of 
Canada’s relation to Pacific problems arises because of her place as a 
member of the British Commonwealth of Nations. The Imperial Con- 
ference of 1926 codified the series of unwritten understandings between 
the various members of the British Commonwealth which have been 
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arrived at through the experience of years. By decision of the Con. 
ference, Great Britain and the Dominions are defined at the outset a 
‘‘Autonomous Communities within the British Empire, equal in status, in 
no way subordinate one to another in any aspect of their domestic o 
external affairs, though united by common allegiance to the Crown and 
freely associated as members of the British Commonwealth of Nations.” 

This means that the rapidly extending interests of Canada in the 
commerce, the cultural contacts, the missionary activities, and the migra- 
tions from Pacific lands to its shores will be viewed in the first place by 
their bearing upon the national interests of Canada. In the realm of 
commerce, Canada will become more and more a rival of Great Britain 
and the other British Dominions, and will shape its tariffs and trade 
policies with primary regard to its own national interests. The same is 
true of its immigration policies and its attitude to the racial and religious 
problems of the Pacific. 


Yet, because of the close spiritual union between the members of the 
Commonwealth, no policy which would prove seriously detrimental to 
any other member of our Commonwealth could receive the support of 
the Canadian people, unless it were clearly evident that to refuse to adopt 
such a policy would be fatal to Canadian interests. 

The close affinity in traditions and aspirations between the members 
of our Commonwealth has allowed Canada to play an important role in 
determining the general attitude of the other members of the Empire to 
the problems of the Pacific. 

Furthermore, because of the Central position of Great Britain in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations and for widespread interests in all parts 
of the world, the Canadian people have begun to think internationally and 
ask the privilege of cooperating in any effort that has for its purpose the 
attainment of World Peace, and the security of world progress. Lying 
as Canada does along the entire northern boundary of the great republic 
of the United States and forming the great highway between Great Britain 
and the Orient and the Australasian Dominions, her position as an inter- 
preter of the United States to the British people and of British institu- 
tions to the United States and to the Orient is one of first importance. 


Thus as an autonomous nation on the shores of the Pacific, working out 
its own destiny and considering primarily its own interests, consonant 
with those of the Great Empire of which it forms a part, and as an in- 
creasingly important member of the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
Canada’s place in Pacifie affairs is undoubted, and will increase vastly in 
significance in the great era of Pacific development which is just 
beginning. 

Mr. Chairman, the problems of the Pacific are many and difficult, but 
they are not insoluble, if we approach them in the spirit so eloquently 
portrayed by the distinguished Chinese statesman who addressed us at 
the luncheon yesterday. The view of the Canadian people is that in the 
solution of these problems we have a safe guide, an unfailing light, if we 
remember that faith is better than doubt, and love is better than hate. 
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CHINA AND THE PACIFIC RELATIONS DURING 1925-27 


By DR. DAVID Z. T. YUI 
General Secretary of the National Committee of Young Men’s Christian 
Association of China 


Opening Statement made at the General Session of July 16, 1927 


| take great pleasure in extending to the Institute and to the members 
of different countries gathered at this Institute the heartiest greetings of 
the people of China. The Book of Odes, which has been exerting a strong 
influence in our country for thousands of years, teaches us that ‘‘friend- 
ship should culminate in mutual fidelity.’’ Friends, the greetings which 
Iam bringing are not mere formality, but are from the bottom of the 
hearts of our people. You will please receive them in the same spirit. 

Our people also deeply appreciate the fact that at this Institute all 
delegates not only meet on an absolutely equal basis, but are capable of 
discussing and are going to disenss all Pacific problems and relations in 
a frank, unreserved, fair-minded, constructive and fraternal spirit. We 
are here not to represent our own Governments, or any particular political, 
social, or religious organizations, nor to have any axe to grind. We meet 
at this Paradise to exchange our ideas and experiences, to face the facts 
in any given problem and to understand them, to dream dreams together 
for a better world in which we shall truly live and let live, and, through 
mutual understanding and cooperation, to evolve a plan or plans whereby 
our dreams will be fully realized and the Pacific relations will be placed 
on a sincerely pacific basis. Friends, the members from China have come 
in this spirit and with this hope, and we know we shall not be disappointed. 

During the period between this and the last Institute, much water has 
passed under the bridge in China. I shall not take the time to dwell on 
those points on which my countrymen ‘‘feel that they have been mis- 
treated, and those in reference to which they think they are misunder- 
stood and perhaps censured.’’ Nor shall I try to classify our internal and 
external problems and present them as such. In my humble judgment, it 
will be better for me quickly to pass in review the important events which 
have taken place in China during the last two years and which will pro- 
foundly influence the Pacific relations. In this brief presentation I shall 
be sparse in my remarks about each event, and shall especially reserve my 
judgment concerning the right or wrong of each case. What we are 
aiming at is that, as a result of our study and discussion together, we may 
better understand them and discover some proper and satisfactory solu- 
tion for them. 


1. Incidents. First, I shall briefly touch upon the several incidents, 
which, whether settled or not, constitute an important factor in China’s 
present foreign relations: 


(a) The May 30th Incident, according to the foreign governments con- 
cerned, was already settled by the International Commission of Judicial 
Inquiry in Shanghai in the winter of 1925. As the Chinese Government, 
however, did not participate in the Inquiry, the Incident is still looked 
upon by the Chinese people as a case outstanding. 


_ (b) The Shameen Incident, which happened in Canton in June, 1925, 
is another unsettled case which will require attention. 
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(c) The Wanhsien Incident, which even according to the reports pub. 
lished in the foreign papers in China, caused many casualties among th 
innocent Chinese people in Wanhsien and seriously damaged the busines; 
section of that city, has to this day not been taken up in negotiations, 


(d) The Taku Incident may be looked upon as a closed affair. But its 
settlement under an ultimatum by the foreign Powers, and the large 
number of student lives lost in Peking in connection with this incident, are 
still resented by the Chinese people. 


(e) The Nanking Incident is awaiting negotiations. From the view. 
point of friendship, our people have already expressed our regret over the 
incident to the people of different countries concerned. We are confident 
that as soon as the true situation is revealed, full justice will be meted out 
and suitable reparations made. 


2. Conferences. Next, I shall call the attention of the Institute to the 
two important conferences which were really instituted at the Washington 
Conference 1921-22, and which were, as we know, prevented from taking 
place until the winter of 1925 and the spring of 1926. ; 


(a) The Tariff Conference was started in Peking with an exceedingly 
-hopeful note. What the Chinese people wanted was complete tariff 
autonomy, which should be restored at as early a date as possible. For 
a time it looked as if the tariff autonomy might be achieved by January 
Ist, 1929, although it was known to be somewhat complicated by thi 
question of abolishing the likin system. The representatives at the Con 
ference did not seem to have any argument against the demand for tariff 
autonomy. In fact, they all professed to be in favor of it. Pretty soon, 
dark clouds arose from various directions, which I do not propose to take 
up now, (China’s civil war is one of the clouds), and which finally made 
the Tariff Conference a mere abortive attempt. The Chinese people 
remain unsatisfied and dissatisfied. 


(b) The Extrality Conference was held at a very unfortunate time in 
our country. Our Codes were carefully examined in Peking, and received 
the approbation of the Conference. But our civil strife did not give the 
Conference an adequate chance to study and investigate the administration 
of justice in different parts of China. Anyway, the Conference already 
made its formal report, and we have to wait for what the future may 
bring to us. Meanwhile, extrality privileges are still being fully enjoyed 
by the foreigners in China. 


I should not fail to mention, in this connection, the rendition of the 
Mixed Court in Shanghai which had been under negotiations for many 
years, but which was consummated last year. In its place, the Chinese 
Provisional Court was organized. It is much too varly to pass any judg- 
ment on this new court. However, it is important to point out that some 
of our best legally trained and judicially experienced men are now taking 
charge and we have confidence in them. 


3. Governmental Memoranda: During the past eight months, several 
governments have issued memoranda in which their policies toward the 
situation have been enunciated. T shall try briefly to state the impression 
which these memoranda have made on the minds of different p-ople 
eoncerned. 
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a) The British Memoranda—The British Government issued its first 
memorandum last December in which the 244% surtax was conceded, and 
an assurance of friendly treatment was given. This memorandum failed 
to receive a response from the Chinese people for the simple reason that it 
came six months too late. The 244% surtax was already being collected 
by Canton. Later, the British Government published a second memo- 
randum which was intended to manifest a more conciliatory and friendly 
spirit but the good effects of which were almost entirely obscured by the 
dispatch of troops to China by the British Government at that time. 
Although the Willingdon Commission Report is not to be regarded as 
another memorandum, yet I wish to call the attention of the Institute to 
it and to say that the findings, when finally carried out, may help greatly 
to restore the cordial relations between the two countries. 


(b) The American Memorandum—Shortly after the first British 
memorandum came out, the American Government in a lorig statement 
defined its China policy. The Chinese people were impressed by the great 
legal care with which the document was prepared. It was felt, however, 
that the memorandum did not make plain enough the true friendship 
which the American people have for China and for the Chinese people in 
their struggle to reconstruct their nation on democratic lines. 


(c) The Japanese Memoranda—Baron Shidehara in the speech which 
he delivered before the Japanese Imperial Diet on January 18th, 1927, 
declared his Government’s policy in regard to the relations between China 
and Japan. A favorable impression was created at the time, but, un- 


fortunately, it was almost completely annulled by the recent Tanaka pro- 
nouncement and action. 


(d) The Chinese Memoranda—Meanwhile, memoranda were issued by 
Hankow, Peking and Nanking, each announcing its policy and guarantee- 
ing protection to foreign life and property within its jurisdiction. These 
memoranda did not succeed any better because the evacuation of 
foreigners on a large scale and the dispatch of foreign troops and gun- 
boats continued without interruption. 


4. Foreign Troops and Gunboats—We have today in China thousands 
of foreign troops and between one and two hundred foreign gunboats. 
China has been charged as being unable to offer protection. ‘‘For 
defensive purposes,’’ as announced, the British Government has sent over 
30,000 soldiers to Shanghai; the Japanese Government has despatched 
several thousand to Shantung; and the other foreign governments have 
also done whatever they claimed their own interests demanded. On the 
other hand, the Chinese people are convinced that whatever danger there 
may be to foreign life and property in the course of our Revolution can 
scarcely be used to justify the action of the foreign governments in 
despatching their troops and gunboats to Chinese territory, which is a 
distinct infringement of our sovereignty. Likewise, they can hardly be 
led to believe that China exists mainly for her foreign trade. To reduce 
this question to the simplest term, the presence of so many foreign troops 
and gunboats in Chinese territory at a time when the Revolution in China 
is finding itself seriously threatened from without as well as within and 
when the nationalistic feeling is running high can hardly be denied as a 
most serious problem which requires immediate attention. 
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5. Foreign Concessions—I wish to call the attention of the Institute 
to (a) the Chen-O’Mally Agreement by means of which the retrocession 
of the British Concessions in Hankow and Kiukiang was sealed; (b) the 
conference between the Chinese and the British authorities in North Ching 
which might result in an agreement in regard to the British Concession jy 
Tientsin; and (c) the voluntary retrocession of its Concession, also jy 
Tientsin, by the Belgian Government. These acts and agreements haye 
been looked upon by my people not as signs of weakness but as an evidence 
of a new helpful and hopeful spirit in our mutual relations. The satis. 
factory progress already achieved should encourage us hopefully to seek 
for and to arrive at the proper solution for the other foreign concessions 
and settlements in China. 


6. Treaties—The Chinese people are themselves divided on a number 
of issues, but they are absolutely united in demanding and working for 
the abrogation of the unequal treaties. I am glad to point out that today 
not a few of the foreign governments look upon the old treaties as 
‘antiquated and unsuited to modern conditions’’ and regard the demand 
for revision as ‘‘fundamentally reasonable,’’ and have expressed their 
readiness to negotiate ‘‘with a China which is under one Central Govern. 
ment”’ or ‘‘with the contending Governments even in the midst of the civil 
war.’’ The Sino-Belgian Treaty has already been abrogated, and there 
have been a number of meetings with the object of forming a new treaty. 
The Sino-Japanese Treaty, the Sino-French Treaty, and the Sino-Spanish 
Treaty have all expired recently and several other treaties will expire 
within the next few years. I wish to point out that the abrogation of the 
old treaties and the formation of new ones on an equal and reciprocal 
basis constitutes the key to the solution of many problems in the relations 
between China and the foreign governments concerned. The sooner this 
work is started the better. 


7. Unification of China—I must not give the Institute the wrong 
impression that the Chinese people are charging up all our national ills 
and difficulties to the unsatisfactory foreign relations. We do not for 
a moment believe that the political unification of China will follow at once 
the abrogation of the unequal treaties and the signing of new and equal 
treaties. Effective internal unification will require more than this. Our 
true position is that we must solve our external and internal problems at 
the same time as often they have most intricate and inseparable relations. 
To be sure, the Nationalist Movement which is the most hopeful movement 
in China today, has been working hard on these problems, and also winning 
the confidence and increasing support of our people throughout the whole 
eountry. 


(a) Northern Expedition—During the past two years the Northern 
Expedition of the Nationalist Government has made phenomenal progress. 
City after city, province after province, have yielded to the Revolutionary 
Army, or more properly themselves have embraced the revolutionary 
cause. Three weeks ago, there had come under the jurisdiction of the 
Nationalists almost all of China, excepting only the Northeastern section 
which was then comprised of northern Shantung, Chihli, Manchuria and 
one or two Special Areas. By now, the Northern Expedition may be 
much nearer its goal and will reach it soon if it encounters no foreign 
intervention. 
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(b) Communistic Nightmare—This Northern Expedition the Com- 
munists within the Kuomintang greatly helped, but they also almost 
ruined it. It was due, in no small measure, to the splendid organization 
and fearless spirit of the Communists that the expeditionary force was 
driven over the mountains of Hunan and Kiangsi to the Yangtze Valley 
in a few months. At the same time, the outrages instigated by the Com- 
munists at Nanking last March and the subsequent split between the 
Kuomintang and the Communist Party resulted in rival governments at 
Hankow and Nanking and nearly wrecked an early unification of our 
country. Though the dangerous Communistic influence still obtains in 
certain sections, yet its days seem to be numbered. 


(ec) New Advance—Up to less than a month ago, Marshal Feng Yu- 
Hsiang was labelled red by the enemies of the Nationalist Movement and 
was proclaimed by them as a staunch supporter of the Communistie regime 
in Hankow, ready to attack both Nanking and Peking. At that time 
communication between Marshal Feng and the rest of China was almost 
completely cut off. Recently, at the Conference at Hsuchow, which is 
situated at a strategic junction of the Tientsin-Pukow and the Lunghai 
railways in Northern Kiangsu, not only the myth of Marshal Feng’s color 
was absolutely cleared up, but he and Marshal Chiang Kai-shek and all 
the important leaders of Nanking joined hands and pledged themselves, 
on the one hand, to clean up the Communist element within their own 
jurisdiction, and on the other hand, to complete, within a short time, the 
Northern Expedition. While fortunes of war are uncertain, it will be 
difficult for such united efforts not to succeed in this new advance. 


(d) People’s Will—The strength of the will of the Chinese people has 
demonstrated itself time and again even in the brief history of our Re- 
public. Those who have gone against this will have been defeated and 
finally eliminated, and those who have respected and obeyed it have met 
with suecess even in the midst of great odds. Any man who has been 
studying the situation in China cannot fail to discover the will of the 
Chinese people; viz., to unify our country politically through the proper 
and adequate solution of our internal and external problems. From expe- 
rience, our people see clearly that to solve these problems we must not 
rely too much on force, but we must depend upon civil administration and 
peaceful measures. When 400,000,000 Chinese people make up their minds 
firmly enough on these matters, what force is there to resist or 
oppose them ? 


Conclusion: Friends, I have, in a spirit of utmost sincerity, set before 
you the things which have happened in my country during the past two 
years and which cannot but have a profound influence on Pacific 
relations. I have not passed judgment on them, and there is no necessity 
for it. Do we not agree, however, that we must study and discuss them, 
and if possible, reach some common understanding which will be capable 
of facilitating their early and satisfactory solution? During the next two 
weeks this company of true internationalists and, therefore, sincere 
nationalists, will surely be able better to understand our Pacific problems, 
and, through mutual understanding and cooperation, greatly to improve 
our Pacific relations. May our efforts not cease until our common goal 
is reached ! 
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OPENING STATEMENT FOR THE BRITISH GROUP 
By SIR FREDERICK WHYTE 
Formerly President, National Indian Legislative Assembly. 
Presented at the General Session of July 16, 1927 


It has become a commonplace in recent times to say that the future 
of peace and war lies in the Pacific. Viewing the entire world scene jt 
would be trucr to say that whereas Europe has hitherto been the center 
of the world and still remains its most important political area, the 
Eastern Hemisphere has emerged to challenge the predominance of the 
West, and that the world of International Affairs now revolves upon the 
two poles of Orient and Occident. The polar simile is here used to convey 
the idea that if these two areas are in fact poles apart, they are not 
isolated, and they can be—nay, must be—regarded as decisive factors, 
influencing each other in the equilibrium of the whole. By their action 
and reaction the future growth of the entire globe will be decided. 

Now, the United States of America, in virtue of their geographical 
position, their immense resources, and their potential political power, and 
the British Commonwealth, in virtue of its world-wide character, stand in 
a position of peculiar influeace and responsibility. These two, above all 
other nations, can influence and are influenced by every current that 
passes between the two poles of East and West, and therefore the policy 
pursued by their governments, either independently or in cooperation, 
may well prove to be the decisive factor in establishing a true equilibrium. 
In laying down the preliminary axiom we are only concerned with the 
whole international situation, and the position assigned to Britain and 
America does not imply any derogation whatsoever from the sovereign 
importance within their own sphere of the political action of China and 
Japan. It is none the less incontrovertible that the peoples of America 
and the British Commonwealth stand in a position of responsibility which 
they cannot evade. 

The policy pursued by all concerned is therefore a matter of urgent 
concern, and since the policy of every nation is undergoing substantial 
changes it is important to study the facts which have influenced the altera- 
tions in policy. We here are not concerned with the execution of policy 
nor are we responsible for the diplomatic action of our respective govern- 
ments. We are therefore able to seek the truth in all things. It is the 
proclaimed function of the Institute of Pacific Relations, (a) to search for 
the facts out of which all policy is born, and (b) when the facts are known 
to examine all national policies without prejudice in order to see whether 

they really correspond with the facts. 

To the fulfillment of that function we of the British delegation will 
contribute all that lies in our power. We shall put all our cards on the 
table, eschewing propaganda and offering our cordial cooperation to all. 

Before I come to the main text of this statement, let me say that I 
ean offer you here only my own interpretation of British ideals and British 
policy. Nevertheless, what you are about to hear represents broadly the 
consensus of opinion in a mixed group containing members of all parties 
and of no party in Great Britain. Moreover, it may claim to express the 
general opinion of those, a vast and growing number, who look to the 
future and not to the past. I am in no sense an official voice, nor do | 
claim to be representative in any but a general sense. 
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Pacific relations are of many kinds, and, as the program of the Institute 
shows, they are to be treated in many different ways. But they find the 
center of their interest in the political sphere because in that sphere 
national policies meet in those contacts that produce peace and war. 


There is a general sense, no doubt, in which everything that pertains 
to the Pacifie ocean has an interest for Great Britain. Britain is a world 
power, with territorial possessions in the Pacific. In Fiji she has a point 
of real contact where Polynesia, China and India meet, and a study in 
land tenure in which her mistakes are as instructive as her successes. In 
the New Hebrides, and at a hundred lesser points, she has political and 
commercial interests. In Hongkong she holds an island possession in 
which she has ereated a wide and safe gateway for European trade in 
China. In Singapore, which looks out upon the narrow waters that join 
the Indian and Pacifie oceans, she has made a great entrepot of trade 
for all nations. And upon the surface of this great ocean itself her mer- 
chant ships move to and fro in such numbers that peace in the Pacific is 
the greatest of her mercantile interests. She is thus a trading power with 
interests everywhere. Moreover, she is a partner in the British Common- 
wealth with three other partners vitally concerned in the Pacific. Ques- 
tions arising out of this partnership I leave on one side because they will 
be more appropriately treated by the representatives of Canada, Australia 
and New Zealand. Questions of trade, except where they are interwoven 
with political interests, are a special subject that will be treated at one 
Round Table or another. It is therefore Pacific relations as a political 
subject, with special regard to contemporary China, that are our 
concern here. 

Our special regard for contemporary China, however, cannot lead us 
to minimise or misinterpret the well-nigh decisive importance of Japan. 
The proximity of Japan to China, and the vital needs of the Japanese 
people, combine to give Japanese policy a significance in the future 
political development of the Far East which is so obvious that it requires 
no emphasis. Moreover, in present circumstances the policy of Japan is 
influenced, like the policy of all other nations, by changing conditions in 
China, and while the ultimate aim remains substantially the same, the 
method pursued by her appears to have altered in several important re- 
spects. With the ultimate aim, which is to secure access to the natural 
resources necessary for the livelihood of her people, no one can fail to 
sympathise. Apart from method, which varies from time to time, and 
has sometimes been open to serious objection, there is no fundamental 
reason in Japanese policy which should prevent all concerned from reach- 
ing a permanent and constructive agreement on the basis of the Four 
Power Treaty signed at Washington in 1922. 


I am aware that some of my Japanese friends regard that treaty as 
the decent shroud which encloses the corpse of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, but I suggest that it is something more. There are no doubt 
reasons to regret the ending of the Alliance. Without it, the world might 
have been plunged into general war twenty years ago, for the Russo- 
Japanese conflict could hardly have been localised if Great Britain had 
not given public notice that any Power which attempted to widen the 
area of hostilities would automatically find itself at war with her. The 
Japanese treaty was not merely a warning to Russia that there were 
limits to her aggression in the Orient; it was Lord Salisbury’s safest 
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insurance against something that threatened to become a world war. 
The Alliance served a vital purpose in its beginning: it promoted much 
that was good both in British and in Japanese policy during its life, and 
it performed unforgettable services in the World war. None the less, its 
record was defaced by serious blemishes which the impartial observer 
has often and rightly singled out for severe reprobation. The war itself 
radically changed the conditions which originally gave it birth and it 
could only have continued to exist in the absence of something better. 
To the question ‘‘Is the Four Power Treaty better than the Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty which it replaces?’’ the answer must surely be ‘‘yes.”’ 
But this affirmative answer, let us admit, is only in respect of the promise 
that the Washington Treaty seems to contain as well the substance of its 
actual clauses. To put it in another way, and looking at it from an 
objective and international point of view, there are fewer objections to 
the Four Power Treaty than to the former Alliance. And conversely, the 
Four Power Treaty holds a greater promise of good than the other. | 
should be the first to regret the Alliance if I thought that the Four Powers 
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were not prepared to develop upon the foundation of their treaty a new 
and more permanent structure of peace. Therefore if we are asked to 
approve of the policy which brought the Alliance to an end and put the 
new Quadruped in its place, we can only give a conditional approval, con- 
ditional on the nature of the constructive policy which the four Pacific 
Powers can be persuaded to pursue in common. 

Finally Japan and Great Britain stand in a new relation to each other 
in virtue of their common membership of the League of Nations. They 
have both assumed new obligations under the Covenant of the League 
which, in some ways, are more extensive than any which the Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty contained. 

So leaving, for the moment, the Japanese aspect, we come to China. 
Now the policy of today, which springs from a s.ncere recognition of 
Chinese rights, can only be appreciated if it is placed in its historical 
setting. 

It was for this purpose of depicting this background in broad strokes 
that the little book entitled ‘‘China and Foreign Powers’’ was prepared 
and distributed to the members of this Conference. As an historical intro- 
duction it does not claim to be exhaustive, and my British colleagues and 
I will weleome any suggestion for its improvement. In proceeding to the 
description of British policy in China, I will ask you to allow me to 
assume that you are aware of the general outline of its contents. 

British policy in China took a new turn at, or perhaps I should say, 
after the Washington Conference of 1921-1922. The treaties signed at 
that time committed the Powers to certain principles of which you are 
all aware. The acceptance of these principles represented a real new 
departure for some of the Powers, while for others these principles were 
only the re-statement of a policy which the latter had already pursued 
for some time. But Washington, however important in substance or in 
theory, was only the first step. We are here concerned with the develop- 
ment of the Washington policy in action. Now, for Great Britain, what 
was that development? I leave on one side, for the moment but only for 
the moment, any attempt to explain why the next steps in the Washington 
policy were delayed for several years. I do so, because I can best use 
the time available this morning in describing what British policy is now. 
And for this purpose we will go to the source in the explicit and sincere 
declarations of the British Government. In September, 1925, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain said : 

‘‘Our only wish is for a strong, united, independent, orderly and 
prosperous China. We, on our side, will contribute all we can; we 
are ready to meet China half-way. We are ready to relinquish special 
rights just in proportion as the Chinese Government can assure to our 
nationals the due enjoyment of the ordinary rights of foreigners in 
their country.’’ 

Now, Governments, alas, move slowly ; and events never wait for them. 
It took the British Government some time to put that statement into 
action; but when it was put into action; the policy was such as com- 
manded the almost unanimous support of the British nation. And I hope 
that a clearer knowledge of what that policy is may dispel some of the 
misunderstandings which now impede its progress. Here is the policy in 
the measured words of the British Memorandum to the Washington Treaty 
Powers, dated December 18, 1926. 
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‘*His Majesty’s Government proposes that these Governments shal] 
issue a statement setting forth the essential facts of the situation; declar. 
ing their readiness to negotiate on treaty revision and all other out. 
standing questions as soon as the Chinese themselves have constituted a 
Government with authority to negotiate; and stating their intention 
pending the establishment of such a Government to pursue a constructive 
policy in harmony with the spirit of the Washington Conference but 
developed and adapted to meet the altered circumstances of the present 
time. 

‘*The British Government further propose to abandon the idea that 
the economic and political development of China can only be secured 
under foreign tutelage, and should declare their readiness to recognize 
her right to the enjoyment of tariff autonomy as soon as she herself has 
settled and promulgated a new national tariff. They expressly disclaim 
any intention of forcing foreign control upon an unwilling China. While 
ealling upon China to maintain that respect for the sanctity of treaties 
which is the primary obligation common to all civilized States, the Powers 
should yet recognize both the essential justice of the Chinese claim for 
treaty revision and the difficulty under present conditions of negotiating 
new treaties in place of the old, and they should therefore modify their 
traditional attitude of rigid insistence on the strict letter of treaty rights. 
During this possibly very prolonged period of uncertainty the Powers can 
only, in the view of His Majesty’s Government, adopt an expectant atti- 
tude and endeavour to shape developments so far as possible in con- 
formity with the realities of the situation so that ultimately, when treaty 
revision becomes possible, it will be found that part at least of the 
revision has already been effected on satisfactory lines. It would there- 
fore be wise to abandon the policy of ineffective protest over minor 
matters, reserving protest—which should then be made effective by united 
action—only for cases where vital interests are at stake. Every case 
should be considered on its merits and the declaration should show that 
the Powers are prepared to consider in a sympathetic spirit any reason- 
able proposals that the Chinese authorities, wherever situated, may make, 
even if contrary to strict interpretation of treaty rights, in return for 
fair and considerate treatment of foreign interests by them. The declara- 
tion should show that it is the policy of the Powers to endeavour to main- 
tain harmonious relations with China without waiting for or insisting on 
the prior establishment of a strong Central Government.’’ 


Now, here is a new departure. It is new because hitherto the Treaty 
Powers have always endeavored to act together, and have always lost 
valuable time, irrecoverably, in the attempt to agree beforehand what 
they should do. The needs of the time were too urgent to allow of any 
such delay, and therefore the British Government determined to go ahead 
along a very difficult road. 

It is also new for another reason. Governments do not usually 
attempt to deal with any authority in any nation that is not the estab- 
lished and authentic government wielding full sovereign power over its 
subjects. I say deliberately, usually! But here we are face to face with 
the unusual. The British Government acknowledges that the present 
situation is unusual and has acted accordingly. It does not wait for or 
insist upon the establishment of a strong central Government in China 
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before putting its policy into practice. And here let us give you the 
British Foreign Minister’s words once more: 

‘‘There is no such Government in China today. But the demand for 
treaty revision is becoming—or has become—so insistent, and is funda- 
mentally so reasonable, that, in spite of all the difficultes involved by the 
prevailing dissensions among the Chinese, we must try to negotiate this 
change with the contending Governments, even in the midst of civil war. 
That this was our intention was made perfectly clear in the Memorandum 
of British policy which was published on December 26. It is difficult, in 
such circumstances to pursue the policy, but we shall persevere in the 
attempt because we feel that it is the right, and the only right, 
thing to do.”’ 

One more quotation, before I proceed to show how Great Britain has 
endeavored to put her pledges into action. At the same meeting in 
Birmingham, on January 29th, 1927, Sir Austen Chamberlain used the 
following words: 

‘‘T have reminded you that in 1925 I said that we would meet China 
half-way. You will see, from what I have said, that we are going more 
than half-way, but I am certain that this is a right and wise course. We 
do not disguise from ourselves the inconveniences and the difficulties of 
the moment, but we are thinking of our relations with China for the next 
100 years. 

‘‘His Majesty’s Government will not be deflected from their policy 
of patient conciliation, nor will their efforts to reach satisfactory agree- 
ments with the Chinese authorities in any degree slacken or cease. On 
the contrary I heartily welcome and I reciprocate the desire expressed in 
his recent declaration by the Nationalist Minister for Foreign Affairs for 
a settlement of treaty and other cognate questions on the basis of economic 
equality and mutual respect for each other’s political and territorial 
sovereignty.”’ 

Now, declarations are only words. Their significance is seen in the 
acts which follow words. What are those acts which give British policy 
their significance today ? 

1. Great Britain has negotiated the rendition of Wei-hai-wei, and the 
agreement only awaits the signature of a competent Chinese authority. 

2. Great Britain has signed an agreement with the Nationalist Govern- 
ment for the transformation of her Concession at Hankow into a self- 
governing municipality, and has done the same at Kiukiang. 

3. Great Britain is now negotiating regarding the Concession at 
Tientsin. 

4. Great Britain has, in company with the other Powers, restored the 
Mixed Court in Shanghai to Chinese control. 

5. Great Britain has relinquished her share in the Boxer Indemnity, 
has aceepted the principle of tariff autonomy and has undertaken to 
negotiate new treaties with China on the basis of economic equality and 
mutual respect for each other’s political and territorial sovereignty. 

Why do I recite these well-known facts? To show you that the pledges 
of the British nation are real. These things are not the end; they are only 
the beginning of our new relation with China. They are not the proposals 
merely of our party in Great Britain. They have behind them the united 
mind of my countrymen. 
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May I ask you to make them the starting point of our work in this 
Conference? They are but the first steps on the road of new relations 
between China and Great Britain; and I hope to learn from the discus. 
sions in our Round Tables next week how we may proceed further and 
faster along that road. 

We are here to learn, by the formation of new friendships and by 
sincere discussion, how the friction between two great civilisations may 
be abated and how cooperation may eventually take its place. , 

My friends, I see beyond the political troubles of today an era in our 
relations with China in which we shall be equal not only in intention but 
in fact. The movements and counter-movements which so confuse us in 
the China of 1927, the violence with which the national spirit is being 
generated before our very eyes, the incidents which arise out of the 
present revolution: these things, all of them, create problems for govern. 
ments and often produce most unhappy results; but these things, all of 
them, are unfailing signs of life; and we know that when a nation is 
re-born, the pangs of its new birth are extreme. New China, we salute: 
New China, in promise, in process of creation; and, if there is a part 
which, under Providence, we can play in promoting her new growth, we 
shall gladly play it. 


THE GENERAL FEATURES OF PACIFIC RELATIONS AS VIEWED 
BY JAPAN 


By DR. MASATARO SAWAYANAGI 
President Japanese Imperial Educational Association 


Opening Statement made at the General Session of July 16, 1927 


We members of the Japanese group have come to this conference with 
high expectations. We gained much from the first session in 1925, but we 
hope for more from this second session. We have come to learn far more 
than to teach. We are simply a group of individuals, like the rest of you, 
and it is needless to add that we do not represent our Government. 
Furthermore, we are not agreed among ourselves on many of the questions 
here to be discussed. In what I am now about to say, for example, I am 
not representing the unanimous opinion of my fellow members. But I 
venture to speak my own view with the utmost frankness in the expecta- 
tion that members from other countries will be equally frank. This Insti- 
tute, I believe, is one place where every one is supposed to have been 
immunized against having either his national or personal feelings hurt. 

The Pacific ocean is gradually becoming the center of the world, and 
Japan has become firmly lodged in the thinking of internationally-minded 
people as one of the important Pacific powers. As such, Japan’s future is 
inseparably linked with the slowly unfolding destiny of the great 
Pacific era. 

If we look back only seventy years, however, we have to admit that 
our point of view was regretably different. Before she was opered to the 
world’s intercourse, Japan entertained a curious self-consciousness that 
she was the most enlightened nation in the world. But when the closed 
gate was swung open and the flood of western civilization flowed in, we 
were brought face to face with the achievements of the western countries 
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and we were challenged with a new situation, namely, that Japan was far 
behind the West in various frontiers of human progress. How to adjust 
herself to this challenging situation and how to overtake the western 
nations and thenceforth keep in step with them thus became the task 
to which the whole nation, government and people alike, addressed itself. 

The seventy years of strenuous struggle which followed, in the course 
of which Japan left no stone unturned in learning things western, spelled 
the astonishing achievements of the Meiji and Taisho Eras. With sheer 
force of determination and unceasing effort through half a ceatury, Japan 
rightfully earned the place she coveted in the comity of the great powers. 
As a result, Japan has replaced her sense of inferiority to western nations 
by a realization that she could appreciate and master the secrets of 
the West. 

The first fruit of this belief was the discovery by the leaders that Japan 
commands a strategic position in the blending of two distinctive systems 
of culture, the harmonization of the western and eastern civilizations. In 
fact, Modern Japan is a child whose grandfather was the Eastern civiliza- 
tion which eame from India and China and whose father was the Western 
civilization which came from Europe and America. Being still a child, 
Japan has as yet very little to contribute toward the happiness and 
eultural attainment of the world. But she is perfectly aware of her in- 
debtedness to these cultural creditor nations. What has Japan in store 
to contribute to them in repayment of her debt? 

In answering this question, some Japanese maintain that the chief 
characteristic of the western civilization is material, that Japan represents 
the essence of the eastern civilization which is spiritual, and that, there- 
fore, she can communicate spiritual things te the West. I for one, disclaim 
such an attitude. On the other hand, I believe with the majority of our 
thinking people that Japan is in the position to create a richer and more 
balanced civilization by harmoniously combining the best of the two 
civilizations, spiritual and material. This is and must remain the real 
mission of Japan as a Pacific power, and herein lie Japan’s cultural 
aspirations. 

Whichever course this supreme endeavor may take in the future, I am 
fully convinced of one thing: that we must follow the slow but steady 
road of peaceful procedure. By means of new achievements and dis- 
coveries in art and sciences, and new development in political and social 
as well as industrial fields, we are determined to do our best in repaying 
our cultural debt to our sister nations of the world. 

If we now look closer into the present condition in Japan, one can not 
overlook the amazing advance in the material comforts of life which the 
Japanese people have made during the same period of seventy years. 
This is best exemplified in the elevation of the standard of her living. At 
the same time, the population has increased with leaps and bounds. As a 
result of these two phenomena, Japah is today facing a series of acute 
problems, of which the greatest is undoubtedly the problem of population 
and food supply. 

Of all the methods proposed in meeting this problem, such as emigra- 
tion, industrialization of Japan, further intensification of agriculture, 
birth control, and others, the one which is most vital to Japan and on 
which the Japanese people are most sensitive is the first one, the question 
of emigration. However, as we look over the world situation from this 
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angle, the density of population in Europe is nearly as great as Japan, 
and it is only in the Pacific countries, especially in Australia and North 
and South America, that there are vast territories, still undeveloped and 
sparsely settled. And in almost all these countries Japan faces the stone 
wall of exclusion. 


Before Japan realized the serious pressure of her population and the 
limitation of her food supply, the doors of these countries were wide open: 
now when she is eagerly trying to alleviate the pressure, these doors have 
been shut in her face. 

Before I go on further, however, I wish to affirm emphatically that we 
are not trying to reopen the immigration issue at this time. Our Govern. 
ment fully respects the sovereign right of nations to enact exclusion laws 
but only questions the right of enacting discriminatory laws on the basis 
of race. On the other hand, Japan humbly expects other nations to 
respect her honor and sovereignty in the same degree that she respects 
their sovereignty and, when her honor is at stake, she feels that she has 
the sovereign right to protest against invidious discrimination. In short, 
the issue is not so much the question of sovereign right to exclude certain 
racial groups as respect or disrespect toward another sovereign state 
which is jealous of her dignity. 

In trying to solve this difficult problem of population, we are certain 
of one thing: Japan will never resort to arms on account of the immigra- 
tion issue. It is true in Japan as in all other countries, that a few 
chauvinists may be found who are voicing such an idea; but the in- 
telligentsia and the general public will never hearken to their opinion. 
In fact, Japan, like her sister nations of the East, has long been and will 
remain a peace-loving nation, and will never entertain the thought of 
going to war over the question of population. 

I am also convinced of another and perhaps more important thing. 
The only satisfactory method of solving the problem of immigration is, 
not through discriminatory legislation, but through the recognition by 
the nations bordering on the Pacific ocean, of the natural right of immigra- 
tion. We are living in the new day when the notion of unlimited in- 
dividualism is undergoing a decided change and the spirit of social sharing 
and cooperation is gradually gaining ground. I believe that the natural 
right of all humankind to skare the resources of the world on some equit- 
able basis and to enjoy the freedom of movement and residence will be 
recognized by the thinking leaders of all progressive lands. This recogni- 
tion will come, however, not simply as a desire to relieve the pressure of 
population, but as a result of unreserved acceptance of justice and fair 
play as fundamental principles of international and interracial relations. 
Naturally, I believe that it will be realized first in the most progressive 
and enlightened country. Already the dawn of such a day is being voiced 
by farsighted thinkers. Japan will patiently await the coming of that 
day because, after weighing various proposed solutions, it seems to me to 
be the most rational and the only lasting solution. 

In realizing the natural right of migration, however, we confront 
eeyeral barriers, often labeled as ‘‘reasons’’ for exclusion. The most 
widely discussed one is the standard of living. But the standard of living 
is a matter of adjustment and not of dogmatic, unvarying principle, as 
witness the history of all migrations of races. Here comes into play an 
important principle, namely if the same standard of living as obtains ina 
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receiving country is maintained by immigrants coming from a country 
with lower standard of living, then there is no just economic ground for 
denying to them the right of immigration. 

The countries bordering the Pacific ocean embrace two mighty 
branches of the human race, the white and the yellow or brown. They 
are mighty races, proud of their past and ambitious for the future. On 
the part of the white race, at least, a strong feeling has developed that 
only by artificial barriers can their racial identity be maintained. A 
sense of racial superiority has grown up and has denied the natural right 
of migration. The fetish of race superiority, even more than the 
economie standard, is, I believe, the determining factor in the American 
exclusion law; even in Australia, the dictation test seems to me merely a 
scheme to dress up the discriminatory immigration policy in a transparent 
disguise. The intrinsic superiority or inferiority of races is a fable, (with 
the possible exception of some of the vanishing races), unsupported by 
anthropology, psychology and sociology. It is a matter of sentiment rather 
than of reason, and we can remove the unnecessary fear and senti- 
mentalism through education based upon scientific investigation. Here 
again, we look to such an impartial group as this Institute for a priceless 
contribution. 

The difficulty of cultural assimilation is another barrier which is often 
invoked to retard the realization of the natural right of migration. The 
belief in the non-assimilability of certain races is again the product of 
dogmatism and ignoranee. In spite of the charges very often brought 
against the Japanese that they resist assimilation, their assimilability has 
been conclusively proven in various ways. The Survey of Race Relations 
on the Pacific Coast, for example, has gathered many cases showing that 
the second generation of Japanese are well-nigh completely assimilated 
to American life in a comparatively short time. The cultural absorption 
of western elements by Modern Japan as a whole is another convincing 
illustration. Thus we can see that the charge of the non-assimilabilty of 
Japanese has been a rash and unsupported generalization; we only need 
to study this question more impartially in order to reach rational 
eonelusion. 

I purposely left the problem of China to the last, not because it is 
unimportant, but because what I wanted to say is simple and clear. The 
liberal element in Japan is heartily in sympathy with the difficulties 
which China is facing today, and I wish to extend our hand of unreserved 
cooperation in realizing the aspirations of New China. 

So I return to where I began. Japan is today rightfully called a 
Pacific power and her future is inseparably bound up with the destinies of 
her fellow nations of the Pacific Basin. As we face the future, we are 
spellbound with the magnitude of our task. On the one hand, we hope to 
create a richer and better-balanced civilization embodying the best gifts of 
both East and West. On the other hand, we are facing the difficult task 
of solving our population and food problems which can be done only 
through the tolerance and enlightened cooperation of all the nations 
bordering the Pacific. Herein lies our chief interest in the work of the 
Institute of Pacifie Relations. 
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PACIFIC RELATIONS FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF THE 
KOREAN GROUP 


By MISS HELEN K. KIM 
Dean of Ewha College, Seoul. 


Opening statement made at the General Session of July 16, 1927 


The Korean membership brings hearty greetings and congratulations 
from the Korean Council on Pacific Relations and from the people at 
large to the members of the Institute of Pacific Relations, our brothers 
and sisters from Australia, Canada, China, Great Britain, Hawaii, Japan, 
New Zealand, Philippine Islands and the United States of America. We 
take an unusual delight in attending this conference. A sentence in the 
report of the Committee on Permanent Organization made our coming 
possible. The sentence reads as follows: ‘‘The Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions is a body of men and women deeply interested in the Pacific area, 
who meet and work, not as representatives of their Governments, or of 
any other organizations, but as individuals in order to promote the well- 
being of the peoples concerned.’’ We are happy not only because we can 
attend the Institute but also because we are assured of the fact that the 
Institute is going to keep up the fraternal spirit in which it was originated. 
And being one with you in spirit and aims we will participate in words 
when fitting and in silence when expedient. 


The world around the Pacific area is endeavouring to find a new way 
of life, a way which will put an end to present evils such as poverty, mis- 
understanding and injustice; and a way which will create peace, good 
will and cooperation among mankind. Such a purpose brought the 
peoples together more than once in the past, but why the non-achieve- 
ment? Our remote ancestors let superstition guide their action. Then 
later on in the course of evolution, they allowed unexamined and un- 
criticized emotions direct their lives. And even now we are not wholly 
emancipated from that error. But these stages have been ‘‘stepping 
stones’’ toa higher level on which we aspire to stand. And that new way 
is to have our highest ethical ideals guide the actions of our peoples. And 
that higher level is where we let the ethical standards judge the peoples. 
It is not the amount of physical forces and material goods that should 
determine who the powers of the world are, but how much a people can 
endure, serve and sacrifice. Patience, service and sacrifice in the real 
sense are going to be more and more recognized as the qualifications for 
world citizenship. When the ethical standard becomes the compass of 
world’s life, many of our present day problems will be solved to a great 
extent. The legal rights of possession, although generally recognized at 
the present time, are so prickly that they hurt our feelings and work 
against the international friendship. But when we prefer the moral 
rights to the legal such questions as of immigration and food supply will 
be answered in their feeling-aspects at least. The new world of peace 1s 
waiting for the Institute of Pacific Relations to initiate the usage of the 
ethical standard into all international relationships. And we feel in our 
humble way that Korea can take a definite stand of recognizing such 4 
standard. Her history of over four thousand years without a single record 
of an aggressive war waged against another people, together with her 
educational system centering round the ethical texts vindicate her stand. 
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One may think that the reason why Korea could never invade another 
people was because she never had the military strength to do so. Let 
history speak itself. In 591 A. D. when an army of 1,130,000 soldiers in- 
vaded the country the Korean army under General Ulji Moonduk defeated 
them at one attempt. Again in 1592 A. D. Admiral Ye Soonsin defeated 
totally the naval invaders on the Korean strait. Wars fought for protec- 
tive purposes show that Koreans could invade and exploit another people 
if they wanted to. But they never did, and it was not an accident. The 
peace-loving nature kept them from such an inhuman act except for self- 
protection. And from the beginning to the end of a child’s educational 
career he was taught and drilled in virtues, such as loyalty, filial piety, 
trustworthiness, obedience, patience, kindness and respect for the elder. 
The core of our education was ethical. And no matter how clever and 
skillful a person might be, if he lacked these virtues and shirked his re- 
sponsibility the decent people would have nothiag io do with him. Virtue 
was the first requisite for success in all the walixs of li‘e from butchery to 
kingship. 

Korea’s complete disarmament and her zeal for the ideal of peace and 
brotherhood at the present, as well as in the past, assure her stand at least 
in the near future. Not a single sword nor a gun, not a single submarine 
nor an aeroplane do the Korean people have in their possession. And 
none of our youths is being wasted in training to kill human brothers. In 
spite of the factors that have brought us to such a state, we are proud of 
the fact. We are disarmed, and we challenge the world to disarm com- 
pletely and work out justice, peace and universal brotherhood with 
reason and love. 


Within the last year two very significant organizations of the people 
came into existence, which tell something about the developments since 
the last session of the Institute of Pacific Relations. First is Sin-kan Hoi 
which has the three following items in its purpose: 1. We will endeavour 
to quicken the political and economic sense of the people. 2. We will 
intensify the spirit of unity of our people. 3. We will not under any 
circumstances recognize opportunism. Any man or woman above twenty 
years of age can become a member provided that he or she is in sympathy 
with the purpose. And last June when we left Korea it already had, after 
four and a half months’ existence, 30 local chapters and a membership 
of three thousand. Secondly, there is Kun-woo Hoi which has for its pur- 
pose the unification and uplift of the status of women of Korea. It is the 
feminist movement with an educational program as the starting point. 
Membership is allowed to any woman of higher education who is in 
sympathy with the purpose. 

In both of these organizations, socialists and nationalists, Christians 
and Confucianists, Buddhists and Chundoists' are pooling their exper- 
iences, their material and mental resources together to carry on a com- 
mon project. It is generally realized that nothing short of united efforts 
will enable us to overcome the insurmountable difficulties lying in the way 
of our better days. The church organizations are also working for union 
which will mean stronger and more efficient machinery for bringing in the 
kingdom of God. And all these efforts have in view the common object 
of making Korea a valuable member of the world. 


‘Chundoism is an indegenous religion in Korea, religion of the way of heavens. 
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The rest of the paper is going to be devoted to telling you only one of 
our outstanding problems. That is the problem of economic recop- 
struction of Korea. The Korean population in Korea is 18,543,000. Out 
of that 14,600,000 people are farmers. In other words 80% of the whole 
comprises the agricultural population. The average yearly income of 
each farmer is 13 mal? of grain, of which 8 mal is consumed for food and 
only 5 mal, twenty yen or ten dollars, is left for clothing, shelter, medicine. 
education, ete. And two-thirds of that agricultural population are tenants 
tilling somebody else’s land. In order to improve the land and to increase 
the production there will have to be a way of making it possible for 
tenants to own their land. Both in Ireland and in Denmark during the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century bills were passed to lay aside each 
year a big sum of money from the imperial treasury to loan to the tenants 
on low interest so as to enable them to pay back the principal and interest 
and gradually come to own the land in a reasonable number of years. The 
MeNary-Haugen Bill or Farmer’s Relief Bill of the United States which I 
understand did not pass the Congress, is also to protect farmers. But no 
help of such kind is given to poor Korean peasants. They toil and suffer 
without a hopeful outlook for future. Nevertheless, although very meager, 
there have been in the last two years certain steps taken by the people, 
definitely by the Y. M. C. A., to help the peasants improve their oppor- 
tunities by teaching them the elementary but necessary knowledge of 
modern farming and of the necessity for cooperative movements among 
themselves. 

However, no matter what amazing improvements are brought about, 
the land of Korea is not big enough for all the agricultural population 
depending upon the soil for their living. And Korean population is also 
increasing. The statistics of 1925 show that the birth rate was 38.4%, 
the death rate 20.7%, making the increase 17.7%. It is needless to say at 
this point that plans, if there are any, for moving other peoples into Korea 
are unreasonable. When other industries are developed and the economic 
reconstruction is completed enabling us to guarantee a comfortable living 
to any immigrants, we will invite them in gladly. But at the present time 
even among our own farmers at least 20 to 30% will have to be converted 
to some other industry. This also necessitates some organized financial 
backing. But the whole field of economics of the Korean people in Korea 
is in a chaotic and perilous condition, not organized and not systematized. 
And this economic problem is not a question of determining comfort nor 
culture for the Korea people, but it is a question of existence or subsiding 
to gradual disappearance. The solution of a great many other problems 
hinges on this. 

History and recent excavations show that when the Koreans navigated 
their own ship they somehow managed to find leisure to make inventions 
such as the printing press and iron-turtle-boat and to produce magnificient 
and exquisite pieces of music, poetry, painting, sculpture, architecture, 
pottery and other fineries. But now they are so absorbed and troubled 
about finding the means and ways of their physical sustenance that their 
innate possibilities and capacities are laid aside undeveloped and un- 
realized. The fullest development of the Korean people is an enrichment 


*2mal is equal to one bushel. 
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of all poples around the Pacific. And our welfare means your welfare as 
much as your welfare means our welfare. So we claim your brotherly 
cooperation in hastening the better days for Koreans which we know 
are coming. And we humbly offer ourselves for any service we are 
capable of rendering in solution of your problems. 


A NEW ZEALAND OUTLOOK ON PACIFIC AFFAIRS 


By WALTER NASH 
Secretary of the New Zealand Labour Party 


Opening statement made at the General Session of July 16, 1927 


New Zealand is an integral part of the British Commonwealth of 
nations. Its outlook upon both internal and external problems is deeply 
affected by its relationship with the other nations within that Common- 
wealth, and by its view of the obligations which membership in that 
Commonwealth involves. No account of New Zealand’s political and 
economic problems and points of view would give a true perspective 
unless it emphasized the close relation which exists between New Zea- 
land and the Mother Country. 

New Zealand is essentially British in tradition, population and out- 
look. Its early settlers were drawn from some of the finest elements in 
English society, and the earliest settlements were founded to a great 
extent under the auspices of religious organizations, especially the 
Church of England and the Free Church of Seotland. Other organized 
settlements were carried out under the Wakefield system. Under all 
these schemes of settlement, high regard was paid to the character of 
the immigrant and care was exercised in his selection. These immigrants 
carried with them British traditions and British ways of life so that 
each young community became almost a facsimile of the communities in 
England and Scotland from which they had sprung. Many of them, in 
deciding to emigrate, were no doubt influenced by a desire to lead a 
fuller, freer and less circumscribed life than was possible for them in 
their native country. This desire was not grounded in any deep-seated 
sense of injustice at home such as impelled some emigration from 
Britain. These cireumstances, coupled with the fact that the immigrants 
found themselves in a country of equable climate and fertile soil and 
one capable of comparatively easy economic development, provided an 
atmosphere especially favourable for the maintenance of English stan- 
dards and ideals in their new country and also enabled the newcomers 
to advance along the lines of political democracy and social experiment. 

But in spite of the strong attachment between New Zealand and 
Britain, New Zealand would strongly resent any interference in her 
internal affairs on the part of the British Government; and, as in the 
case of all the British Dominions, Great Britain recognizes our right to 
complete local autonomy. In matters of foreign policy New Zealand — 
rarely questions the attitude or policy of Great Britain. This support 
of British foreign policy is illustrated by the attitude of New Zealand 
towards the development of the Naval base at Singapore. This question, 
together with questions arising out of the industrialization of the East 
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and the exploitation of the resources of tropical and sub-tropical islands 
of the Pacific, are the chief matters involving external policy which 
concern Pacific relations. 

Opinion in New Zealand at the present time supports the declared 
policy of the British Government with regard to the Singapore base. 
The arguments upon which support of the base is founded are briefly: 

1. That the British “leet is one of the great securities for the peace 
of the world. 

2. That this-security can only be maintained by providing the Fleet 
with means to operate effectively. 

3. That a Naval Base at Singapore is the one place from which the 
Fleet can operate effectively in the Pacific Area. 

4. That if you exclude the Pacific from the area in which the British 
Fleet is effective you exclude one of the greatest instruments for 
maintaining world peace. 

If it is admitted that it is desirable to make the British Navy an 
effective instrument in the Pacific—then a naval base is necessary and 
Singapore is probably the most convenient place. 

Opponents of the base, however, state that the price of the instru- 
ment may be too great. It is said that a naval base for merely 
defensive purposes is not possible, and acceptance of this argument 
implies that it is essential for the Base to be an instrument of offensive 
possibility. The best defence is often attack. 

It is also said that Singapore must be so constructed as to enable 
the British Navy to function effectively in the Pacific. 


If the case for the establishment of the Base is accepted, and the 
argument of the efficiency of the British Navy as a peace instrument 
admitted, then it is correct to say that it would afford a complete 
defence to Australia and New Zealand. This is the reason why the New 
Zealand Government has agreed—subject to confirmation by Parliament 
—to contribute, over a period of years, a million pounds towards the 
cost of the Base. The urge behind the New Zealand Government is 
purely one of defence. It believes that the development of the Naval 
Base at Singapore is essential and necessary to the well-being of New 
Zealand, and admitting this, it is correct and in order for New Zealand 
to make some contribution towards the cost. Believing that the Policy 
of the Government is purely for defensive purposes a majority of New 
Zealanders support its Policy. 

The decision to make the contribution has been announced by the 
Government. It is subject to confirmation by Parliament. A number 
of protests have been made against the Government’s action. The leader 
of the Opposition in Parliament has issued a statement opposing the 
Government’s decision, but it is reasonable to assume that the Govern- 
ment Policy woyld be approved by a majority of New Zealand citizens. 

The next problem of outstanding importance is the rapid industrial- 
ization of the Eastern Countries. Its particular interest to New Zealand 
is its effect on the markets of our primary produce. Ninety-four per 
cent of New Zealand’s exports are supplied by the pastoral industries, 
and eighty per cent of our exports go to Great Britain. The price of 
these products is largely determined by the purchasing power of the 
British Workers. The purchasing power of the British Workers 1s 
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largely determined by the demand from overseas for Britain’s industrial 
produets. The East has been one of the main customers for these products. 
As this demand declines, so will the price of our products be ill-affected. 
The problem may be solved by a readjustment of exports, which may be 
satisfactory in the long run—but the transitory period generally means 
dislocation and loss. Our direct trade with the East—Japan and China 
—is very small, consisting mainly of wool exported to Japan and the 
import of manufactured articles in exchange. 

Improved communications, transportation and mail are automatically 
drawing the East closer to New Zealand, and with wise administration 
this should be all for the good. 

The development of the natural resources of the Pacific Islands 
during the next ten years will need all tk. care and wisdom available 
to our Statesmen. New Zealand is responsible for the Government of 
the Cook Islands, Niue and Western Samoa. 

The problem to be faeed is a complex one. The soils and climate 
of the Islands render them particularly suitable for the production of 
tropical fruits. Tropical fruits are required by the older countries. The 
production of these fruits requires labour. The labour available at 
present is not sufficient to profitably exploit the resources. The intro- 
duction of more virile labour from overseas has tended to accentuate the 
problem. 

The native who previously worked a little has then a tendency 
to work still less. The exploitation of imported labour has not always 
been under the best of conditions. If the imported labourer survives he 
will displace the native—which means ultimate extinction for the latter. 

Another question arising is as to the right of the exploiting new- 
comers to take over the natural resources, and to say in effect to the 
native, ‘Unless you work in my way, your lands will be taken from 
you, and your race will die.’’ The native has lived—is living—and can 
live without the white man. Under normal conditions his natural apti- 
tude, his customs, and his spirit of adventure will enable him to over- 
come his present environment, and in equity the duty of the white races 
is to determine how best they can assist the native. 

An answer is required to the question, ‘‘By what means can the 
white races assist the natives of the Pacific to a fuller life?’’ 

The policy of New Zealand is to foster and encourage the native to 
use his own land, and to adjust his customs and means of obtaining a 
livelihood to something more approximating the standards and methods 
of the twentieth century. To do this will take time, but every effort is 
being made to try it out. All parties in Parliament are agreed as to the 
justice and need of assisting the native to develop his own country. As 
far as possible, and as soon as possible, the natural resources of the 
Islands of the Pacific should be made available to the world—and the 
New Zealand Government is doing all that is possible to realize this end. 

In Western Samoa at the present time a difference of opinion has 
arisen regarding the methods of securing the efficient administration of 
the Islands. The New Zealand Government has through its administra- 
tion taken power to deport persons who so act as to interfere with the 
normal course of government, and which may stir up strife in the 
Islands to the disadvantage of all. There has been much criticism of 
the Administration methods, but all parties in Parliament are agreed 
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that the interests of the natives are paramount. Mr. H. E. Holland 
M.P., Leader of the Opposition in the New Zealand Parliament, speaking 
in the House of Representatives last month (while attacking the Goy. 
ernment Policy) said: 

‘*So far as I am concerned, I will stand every time against whatever 
is detrimental to the interests of the Samoans.”’ 

Referring to the Administration of the Islands he said that when jt 
was standing for the interests of the natives against any other section 
he would be pleased to support it. 

The value of these statements is enhanced by the fact that they are 
made by the most ardent critic and opponent of the present Government 
in New Zealand. 

The extent of unemployment in New Zealand today is greater than 
for any period during the past twenty years, and the position has 
become so acute that the Central Government and Local Governing 
Authorities have instituted relief works. 

The wages to be paid on these works have been the subject of much 
criticism and controversy. The officials of the Labour Unions and 
Labour members of Parliament have strenuously fought the alleged low 
rates effected, contending that they menace the standard of living and 
working conditions which have operated for so many years. 

The unemployment situation has been accentuated by immigration. 
The arrivals during the past five years exceeding 70,000 and showing a 
net increase of over 60,000, the proportion per head of population ‘eing 
greater than for any other British Dominion. The large number of 
arrivals was due to the Government policy of assisted immigration, 
under which the Gove: ..ments of New Zealand and Great Britain paid, 
either in full or in part, the boat fares of certain types of immigrants. 
The result of this policy has so affected the labour market that assisted 
immigration has been suspended for some months, and the Government 
a short time ago announced that it had been suspended until September 
of the present year. 

There is no policy of exclusion for the British emigrant. All parties 
are agreed that ultimately there will be room in New Zealand for a 
larger population, but the free incoming of large numbers of persons 
from overseas at the present time will reduce the standard of living, 
which the present Prime Minister says no party desires to do, and in 
this respect the opposition is in complete accord. 

The present standard of living in New Zealand can only be main- 
tained by careful organization of the natural resources of the Dominion 
—which must be precedent to immigration. This organization must be 
in the direction of better utilization of the land resources of the 
Dominion, and this utilization is complicated by the fact that during 
the past few years the land in occupation has slightly declined. This is 
largely due to the speculation in land which took place during the post- 
war boom period. 

The price of laxd with butter at 224 shillings per ewt. is much 
higher than when butter is at 168 shillings per ewt. When butter prices 
rose land prices advanced; and when butter prices declined, the land 
could not be profitably used at the price paid. 

Land settlement is now one of the major internal problems. 
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We have a magnificent country with climate of the best and land 
of unsurpassed productivity, but speculation in land values has created 
a problem difficult to solve, and while there are some who feel that the 
present difficulties of land settlement will continue while speculation is 
allowed—yet the Government is taking every step from Research and 
educational viewpoints to scientifically exploit its land resources. 

We are of the opinion that the coordination of the marketing of 
our primary products is of supreme importance, and steps in this 
direction have already been made by the setting up of Boards to control 
the export of meat, dairy produce, honey and fruit. 

Established by way of experiment, these boards have rendered 
splendid service to the producers in New Zealand, and with minor 
exceptions are approved by the whole of the people. 

For a brief period I wish to refer to the policy pursued by the Gov- 
ernment when determining what duties, if any, should be levied on 
imports into the Dominion. The Tariff Policy of New Zealand may be 
se. out under the following headings: 


1. To extend preference to Britain and her Dominions. 

2. To provide machinery for reciprocal or special tariffs to meet the 
policies of other countries. 

3. To maintain the protection granted to industries already 
established. 

4. To admit free of duty raw materials which cannot be economically 
produced in the country. 

5. To provide machinery to prevent dumping or unfair competition 
with industries established in New Zealand. 

6. To grant protection to new industries only where it can be 
shown that a substantial amount of capital is invested, that the 
industry is fully equipped with the most modern appliances, that 
its output is likely to form a reasonable proportion of the total 
needs of the Dominion, and that the goods produced are reasonably 
comparable with those produced abroad. 

The Tariff law provides for an intermediate tariff for countries 
which give specially favoured treatment to New Zealand, but it has 
not been put into operation. 

The policy is founded on the principle that in the first stage the 
commercial intercourse of young nations with more advanced nations 
should be welcomed. In the second stage the young manufacturing in- 
dustries of the country should be fostered by import duties which they 
are beginning to be able to make, and in the third stage protection 
having done its work should disappear. 

New Zealand, though still young, comes within the scope of the 
second stage and it is on this basis that the present policy is founded. 

One of the main reasons given by a Tariff Commission, which 
reported to the Government in 1921, for advocating protection was the 
unfair competition from low paid labour in overseas countries, with 
goods made in New Zealand under conditions regulated by the Arbitra- 
tion Court. The State, so the report said, takes a prominent part in 
regulating labour conditions in order to keep the standard of living 
high, and the industries should be given some compensating advantage 
by tariff protection. 
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New Zealand will take all steps necessary to protect its present 
comparatively high standard of living and labour conditions. 

New Zealand has in the past been a country of experiments. It was 
one of the first countries to institute old-age pensions. It was the first 
country to grant full electoral rights to women. It has a State Aq. 
vances Department from which money is advanced at practically cost 
price to farmers for productive purposes, and to workers for house 
building. It operates two State Coal Mines and runs all the Railway 
Systems. It conducts Fire, Accident and Life Insurance. ‘ 

In spirit the country is intensely British, some say more British than 
the British. We look at most problems through British spectacles. In 
trade, intercourse, migration, and finance we look 13,000 miles overseas 
to the Motherland. It may be that we carry this policy to too great 
an extreme, but you will find in nearly all circles that England, Seot- 
land, Ireland and Wales are referred to as ‘‘Home’’ and the ‘‘Old 
eountry.”’ 

Our relations with the Maori are of the best. He is represented in 
the Houses of Parliament. A member of the race has been acting Prime 
Minister. You were all privileged last night to hear one of its dis- 
tinguished sons in Dr. Buck, of whom we are so proud, but there are 
others—Sir James Carroll, the Honorable A. T. Ngata and Sir Maui 
Pomare would grace any gathering of any race or any nation. 

If then, the policy of New Zealand has won the cooperation and 
good-will of the native, and the Britain and the Polynesian ean go for- 
ward together in the march of the nations, I suggest Mr. Chairman, 


Ladies and Gentlemen, that New Zealand is a child that may well grow 
into a great and powerful nation. Not powerful by the might of its 
navy, or strength of its army, but powerful in that it was able to point 
out the way by which people of different colour have realized that each 
is essential to all—and that the right of the individual to develop and 
express his or her personality to the full is the supreme right of all 
the individuals of all nations. 
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PROGRAM 


Secoud Conference, Institute of Pacific Relations 
Honolulu, Hawaii, July 15th to 29th, 1927 


Announced from day to day during the Conference by the Program Committee, 
Mr. Yusuke Tsurumi, Japan, Chairman; Mr. E. C. Carter, New York, Secretary. 


FRIDAY, JULY 15 


12:00-2:00 P.M. Luncheon at the Royal Hawaiian Hotel in honor of the visiting 

members, given by Mr. Frank C. Atherton for the Hawaii 
Council. 
Welcome by Governor Wallace R. Farrington; responses from 
President Ray Lyman Wilbur, United States; Sir Frederick 
Whyte, Great Britain; Dr. M. Sawayanagi, Japan; Dr. David 
Z. T. Yui, China. 
General session, with three thirty-minute speeches: 
The Geography of the Pacific, 

By H. E. Gregory. 
The Races of the Pacific, 

By Peter Henry Buck. 
The Pacific Problem as I See It, 

By Chester Rowell. 


SATURDAY, JULY 16 


General Sessions 


.M.) Report of the Organizing Committee to the Conference. Two 
.j year interim report presented by J. Merle Davis, General Secre- 
tary of the Institute. 
Half-hour statements by representatives of the several Pacific 
areas giving the outstanding features of Pacific Relations as 
viewed by each country. Special emphasis given to develop- 
ments of the last two years. The representative of each coun- 
try is expected to bring out those points on which his country- 
men feel that they have been mistreated, and those in reference 
to which they think they are misunderstood and perhaps cen- 
sured, together with the outstanding internal and external 
problems of each. 
Australia, Canada, China, Great Britain, Japan, Korea, New 
Zealand, Philippines, United States. 


SUNDAY, JULY 17 


General Session 


Aspirations of Pacific Countries. 
A series of fifteen-minute statements from the several countries 
setting forth the aims, ideals, and aspirations of each country. 


MONDAY, JULY 18 


9:00-10:30 A. M.) Two sessions of four parallel round tables on China’s External 
10:45-12:15 M. {Political Relations. 


(a) Tariff Autonomy. 
Round table chairmen and secretaries: 


1. Chairman, Professor K. Takayanagi, Japan. 
Secretary, Professor H. Duncan Hall, Australia. 
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. Chairman, Sir Arthur Currie, Canada. 
Secretary, Professor Karl C. Leebrick, United States. 
3. Chairman, Professor Wm. H. Kilpatrick, United States. 
Secretary, Malcolm MacDonald, Great Britain. 
4. Chairman, Professor George H. Blakeslee, United States. 
Secretary, Dr. J. B. Condliffe, New Zealand. 
7:45-9:15 P. M. Generai forum, reports and discussion. 


TUESDAY, JULY 19 


9:00-10:30 A. M.) Three sessions of four parallel round tables on China’s Externa| 
10:45-12:15 M. } Political Relations. 
7:45- 9:15 P. M. | (b) Extraterritoriality. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 20 


9:00-10:30 A. M. ) Two sessions of four parallel round tables on China’s External 
10:45-12:15 M. { Political Relations. 
(c) Concessions, Leased Territory, Settlements. 
7:45-9:15 P.M. General forum, reports and discussion. 


THURSDAY, JULY 21 


9:00-10:30 A. M. ) Simultaneous sessions of: 
10:45-12:15'M.{ 1. Round table on Population and Food Supply in Pacific 
Countries. 
James D. Dole, Hawaii, Chairman. 
Walter Nash, New Zealand, Secretary. 
. Round table on Mandated Territory in the Pacific. 
L. T. Chen, China, Chairman. 
Miss M. J. Hunter, Great Britain, Secretary. 
. Round tables on International Education and Interracial 
Relations. 
Section (a): Recognition of the international point of view 
in school work. Miss Ada Comstock, Radcliffe College, 
Chairman; C. H. Currey, Australia, Secretary. 
Section (b): Educating the public on foreign affairs. S. 
Saito, Japan, Chairman; Galen Fisher, United States, Secre- 
tary. 


7:45- 9:15 P.M. General forum, International Education. 


FRIDAY, JULY 22 


9:00-10:30 A. M. ) Simultaneous sessions of: 
10:45-12:15 M. § 1. Round table on Population and Food Supply, continued. 
2. Round tables on An Evaluation of Foreign Missions and 
their place in Pacific Relations. 
Section (a): Chairman, Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, United 
States; Secretary, Rev. Wm. Mawson, New Zealand. 
Section (b): Chairman, T. Z. Koo, China; Secretary, Presi- 
dent Mary E. Woolley, United States. 
. Round table on Communications in the Pacific. 
Dr. H. 8S. Pritchett, United States, Chairman; John Nelson, 
Canada, Secretary. 
7:45- 9:15 P.M. General forum, Population and Food Supply. 


SATURDAY, JULY 23 


9:00-10:30 A. M. )} Simultaneous sessions of: 
10:45-12:15 M. { 1. Round tables on Foreign Missions, continued. 


2. Round table on Foreign Investments, their influence in rela- 
tions between Orient and Occident. 
Sir Frederick Whyte, Great Britain, Chairman. 
G. L. Wood, Australia, Secretary. 
7:45- 9:15 P.M. General forum, reports and discussions on Foreign Missions. 
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MONDAY, JULY 25 


9:00-10:30 A. M.) Simultaneous sessions of: 
10:45-12:15 M. j 1. Round tables on Industrialization of the Orient. 


Section (a): Chairman, Professor Shiroshi Nasu, Japan; 
Secretary, Miss Mabel Cratty, United States. 
Section (b): Chairman, Hon. F. W. Eggleston, Australia; 
Secretary, Rev. John A. Ryan, United States. 

. Round table on Diplomatic Relations of the Pacific Coun- 
tries. 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, United States, Chairman. 
Miss Persia Campbell, Australia, Secretary. 

7:45- 9:15 P.M. General forum, reports and discussion, Industrialization. 
Address, Japan’s Internal Problems and Foreign Relations, by 
Mr. Yusuke Tsurumi. 


TUESDAY, JULY 26 


9:00-10:30 A. a} Three parallel round tables on Immigration and Emigration on 
10:45-12:15 M. { the Pacific. 
Chairmen and Secretaries: 
1. Rev. Edward J. Hanna, United States, Dr. R. H. Akagi, 
Japan. 
2. Dr. Wm. H. Kilpatrick, United States; Prof. W. W. Goforth, 
Canada. 
3. Dr. Henry T. Hodgkin, Great Britain; Prof. R. D. McKenzie, 
United States. 
7:45- 9:15 P.M. General forum, reports and discussion, Diplomatic Relations. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 27 


9:00-10:30 75 0a} contin parallel round tables on Immigration and Emigration, 


10:45-12:15 M. § continued. 
7:45- 9:15 P.M. General forum, reports and discussion on Immigration and Emi- 


gration. 


THURSDAY, JULY 28 


Institute. 


Chairmen and Secretaries: 
1. Dr. David Z. T. Yui, China; Mr. Galen Fisher, United States. 
2. Mr. Y. Tsurumi, Japan; Prof. Daniel J. Fleming, United 
States. 
3. Dr. Wm. H. Kilpatrick, United States; Malcolm MacDonald, 
Great Britain. 
4. Prof. Geo. H. Blakeslee, United States; Dr. Wm. Hung, 
China. 
7:45- 9:15 P.M. Closing session of the Conference. 
Addresses on behalf of the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
“China, Japan and the United States, by 
Sir Frederick Whyte, 
Dr. William Hung, 
Mr. Yusuke Tsurumi, 
Mr. Jerome Greene. 
Resolutic« of appreciation, Gen. Sir Arthur Currie, Canada. 


Closing address, President Ray Lyman Wilbur. 


10:45-12:15 M. 


9:00-10: 30 A. ma. inet parallel round tables on The Future Program of the 


